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ADDRESS. 


I  am  to  speak  to-day  of  the  needful  preparation  for 
an  effective  and  successful  ministry. 

By  this  phrase  I  mean  a  ministry  which,  by  the 
grace  of  God,  shall  win  many  souls  to  Christ,  and 
foster  and  develop  their  inner  life,  and  rightly  guide 
their  loving  zeal,  and  make  them  a  power  in  the 
world  for  God  and  truth  and  right  and  duty. 

A  full  church,  an  ample  salary,  large  contributions, 
and  many  working  organizations,  may  be,  and  are 
likely  to  be,  the  result  of  such  a  ministry.  For  it 
creates  and  quickens  all  generous  and  large-hearted 
affections  and  activities.  But  these  are  not  infallible 
indications  of  a  ministry  effective  and  successful  in 
that  work  whose  great  results  will  appear  in  the  eter¬ 
nal  world.  Music  and  ritualistic  novelties  may  fill 
the  church ;  pride  and  rivalry  may  make  large  offer¬ 
ings  ;  and  ennui  and  a  busybody  restlessness  may 
organize  many  working  associations.  There  may  be 
external  and  financial  success  in  a  church  where  there 
is  much  worldliness  and  little  spiritual  life ;  and  such 
a  church  may  be  satisfactorily  conducted  by  a  rector 
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of  small  knowledge  and  less  earnestness,  if  he  be  de¬ 
corous,  dignified,  and  refined. 

The  essential  qualifications  for  an  effective  and  suc¬ 
cessful  ministry,  are  in  every  age  the  same.  But 
every  period  has  its  peculiarities,  adaptation  to  which 
is  needful  for  the  full  effect  of  these  essential  qualifica¬ 
tions.  The  modes  of  thought,  and  forms  of  expres¬ 
sion,  and  direction  of  culture,  are  modified  with  every 
decade.  I  desire  to  treat  of  those  qualifications  which 
are  at  all  times  essential  to  an  effective  ministry,  in 
connection  with  such  an  adaptation  to  the  habits  and 
spirit  of  the  times  in  which  we  live,  as  shall  tend  to 
insure  their  legitimate  operation. 

I. 

And  first  I  mention  that  the  ministry  of  our  day, 
in  order  to  be  truly  and  largely  useful  in  its  appropri¬ 
ate  work,  shall  possess  a  good  degree  of  mental  vigor. 
Teachers  in  any  department  of  truth  and  duty,  social, 
political,  moral,  or  religious,  cannot  be  successful  in 
our  day,  if  they  are  persons  of  feeble  intellect.  A  large 
portion  of  the  people  whom  they  address  are  educated, 
inquisitive,  and  in  the  habit  of  carrying  on  close  logi¬ 
cal  processes  in  their  daily  business  or  profession.  The 
great  mass  of  the  community  are  at  such  a  point  of 
imperfect  mental  culture,  and  at  the  same  time  in 
such  habits  of  independent  thinking,  as  to  call  for 
peculiar  clearness,  skill,  and  discrimination  in  their 


instruction,  in  order  that  they  may  be  led,  on  the  one 
hand,  to  accept  truth,  and  that  they  may  be  guarded, 
on  the  other,  against  converting  fragments  of  truth 
into  errors  and  fanaticisms.  As  this  class  is,  or  ought 
to  be,  mixed  in  all  our  churches  with  those  of  higher 
culture,  the  combination  makes  a  demand  upon  the 
Christian  teacher  and  preacher,  such  as  is  made  upon 
no  other  profession,  and  which  no  weak  and  narrow 
mind,  however  cultivated,  can  fully  meet. 

Thus,  if  reference  be  made  to  the  persons  who  are  to 
be  addressed,  it  is  seen  that  a  good  degree  of  mental 
vigor  is  required  in  the  ministry.  And  the  same  thing 
becomes  more  evident  when  we  consider  the  subjects 
with  which  it  is  to  deal.  The  great  salvation  of  Christ 
is  indeed  a  simple  fact ,  a  mighty  practical  remedy  for 
dying  man,  which,  merely  announced  and  accepted, 
may  become  effectual.  It  is  good  news,  which  one 
child  may  tell,  and  another  child  receive,  and  receiv¬ 
ing,  act  upon  and  live.  But  it  is  a  fact  and  a  remedy 
which  lost  man  is  most  anxious  to  disbelieve,  and  most 
reluctant  to  accept.  Hence,  all  that  lies  around  it, 
and  all  that  results  from  its  reception  or  rejection,  is 
to  be  considered  and  explained.  The  great  scheme  of 
revealed  truth  which  opens  heaven,  and  discloses  God, 
and  stretches  through  time  into  eternity,  is  to  he 
studied,  comprehended,  and  vindicated.  History, 
prophecy,  doctrine,  spiritual  life,  and  practical  duty, — 
all  are  to  be  learned  and  pondered  and  arranged. 
Never  were  such  great  themes  presented  to  the  mind 
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of  man !  Those  truths  which  lie  within  the  range  of 
the  human  intellect,  task  its  highest  powers ;  and  be¬ 
yond  them  stretch  in  dim  magnificence  those  glorious 
truths  which  faith  accepts,  but  sight  cannot  compass. 
And  then  man  is  to  be  convinced  of  his  need  of  this 
great  salvation.  His  soul  is  to  be  entered,  and  its 
dark  chambers  forced  open,  and  the  light  let  in.  He 
is  to  he  routed  from  his  refuges  of  lies,  and  made  to 
stand  forth  in  conscious  guilt  before  a  holy  God.  His 
heart  is  to' be  approached  through  every  avenue  of  sen¬ 
sibility  and  hope  and  fear.  He  is  to  have  interpreted 
to  him  sorrows  and  disasters  as  good  messengers  of 
God,  bearing  with  them  precious  gifts.  He  is  to  be 
made  to  comprehend  his  slumbering  aspirations,  his 
unsatisfied  desires,  and  his  vague  longings,  and  to 
make  them  speak  to  him  of  God  and  heaven,  of  a 
loving  Saviour  and  a  sanctifying  Spirit.  Who  is  suffi¬ 
cient  for  these  things  l  Surely  they  call  for  high  and 
vigorous  power. 

But  to  some  persons  this  train  of  remark  seems 
scarcely  pious.  The  simple  Gospel  of  Salvation  by 
faith  in  the  blood  of  Jesus, — this  great  truth  adminis¬ 
tered  by  the  Spirit,  is  all,  it  is  said,  which  is  required 
to  bring  men  to  God.  And  this  is  indeed  so.  We 
must  not  forget  this  fact  for  a  moment.  Oh,  who  that 
has  seen  the  powerlessness  of  labored  demonstrations, 
of  rousing  appeals,  of  entrancing  eloquence ;  who  that 
has  seen  a  human  soul  remaining  cold  and  stupid,  and 
a  human  will  paralyzed  and  rigid,  in  the  midst  of 
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truths  and  motives  and  persuasions,  which  it  would 
seem  must  startle  it,  and  sting  it,  and  quicken  it  into 
impassioned  activity ;  what  minister  of  Christ,  who  has 
seen  all  this,  has  not  been  compelled  to  throw  himself 
upon  the  promised  blessing  of  the  Spirit,  upon  the  sim¬ 
ple  truth  as  it  is  in  Jesus,  and  been  animated  to  pro¬ 
claim  that  truth  anew  with  more  love  and  fervor  and 
faith  and  prayer  X  Let  that  truth  stand  though  all  other 
truths  perish !  But  it  is  not  a  truth  in  antagonism 
to  anything  that  we  have  said.  When  the  question 
is  asked,  “  What  is  the  saving  truth  of  Revelation 
the  answer  is,  “ Christ  crucified .”  When  it  is  asked, 
“What  is  the  power  that  enables  man  to  accept  it 
the  answer  is,  “ The  power  of  the  Holy  Ghost!”  This 
is  the  centred  truth.  But  dependent,  and  revolving 
around  it,  there  is  a  whole  universe  of  truth.  All 
truths  of  revelation  and  of  nature  are  tied  to  it  by 
bonds  untraceable  or  traced,  invisible  or  visible.  Now, 
as  we  have  seen,  it  is  through  many  of  these  that  the 
souls  of  men  are  to  be  brought  up  to,  and  confronted 
with,  this  great  saving  truth.  It  is  not  enough  to  tell 
men  that  there  is  salvation,  and  where  it  is,  and  what 
it  is ;  they  must  be  animated  to  seek  it,  and  guided  to 
its  very  presence.  Far  off  though  they  be,  and  sep¬ 
arated  from  it  by  theories  and  systems  and  passions 
and  interests,  they  must  be  urged  and  moved  to  press 
through  every  difficulty,  over  every  tangled  wilderness 
of  speculation  and  every  high  barrier  of  prejudice,  to 
the  saving  cross.  To  induce  them  to  do  this,  some 
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mental  vigor  surely  is  required.  Dr.  South  in  one  of 
his  sermons  replied  to  the  suggestions  of  enthusiasts  of 
his  day,  that  God  had  no  need  of  man’s  wisdom  in  the 
ministry,  that  still  less  did  he  need  his  ignorance  and 
stupidity.  The  suggestion  sometimes  made  without 
due  explanation,  that  nothing  more  is  needed  on  the 
part  of  the  ministry  than  a  capacity  to  understand  and 
proclaim  the  truth  of  salvation  through  faith  in  the 
crucified  Christ,  lias  brought  some  into  the  ministry 
who  have  subsequently  learned,  by  painful  experience, 
that  it  is  not  true.  You  might  as  well  say  that  all  that 
is  necessary  for  one  to  manage  the  mighty  engines  of 
the  Great  Eastern,  and  to  teach  men  their  construction 
and  their  use,  is  to  comprehend  the  principle  that  the 
power  which  moves  them  is  the  expansive  force  of 
steam. 

H  ence  we  may  rightly  say,  that  a  necessary  condition 
precedent  to  a  useful  ministry  is,  that  he  who  under¬ 
takes  it  should  possess  a  good  degree  of  mental  vigor. 
I  do  not  mean  that  every  minister  should  be  a  man  of 
genius,  or  of  towering  mental  superiority.  But  he 
should  be  able  to  treat  his  themes  in  such  a  manner  as 
to  command  respect.  He  should  be  above,  or  on  the 
level  with,  rather  than  below,  the  average  capacity 
of  those  whom  he  addresses.  He  should  possess  such 
gifts  as  shall  arrest  and  hold  attention,  and  as  shall 
convince  the  hearer  that  he  is  not  himself  a  weakling 
who  has  been  imposed  upon  by  fables.  The  very  ob¬ 
ject  of  the  appointment  of  a  living  and  speaking  minis- 
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try  is  that  it  may  ply  all  the  lawful  instruments  of  the 
power  of  man  over  man,  that  it  may  draw  men  to  the 
cross  by  all  “  the  cords  of  a  man” — not  by  sympathy 
and  kindness  only,  but  by  intellectual  impact,  quicken¬ 
ing,  and  conviction.  Hence  it  is  not  well  that  parents 
and  pastors  should  encourage  youths,  merely  because 
they  are  thought  to  be  pious,  to  enter  the  ministry. 
There  is  now  abundant  opportunity  for  spiritual  work 
in  the  world  and  in  the  church,  for  laymen  and  women 
of  every  grade  of  power  and  culture.  And  because 
they  are  at  work,  the  more  is  the  need,  and  the  louder 
is  the  call  for  competent,  vigorous  leaders  and  guides  of 
thought  and  action,  in  the  ministry.  Parents  and 
pastors  therefore  should  be  careful  not  to  conclude  that 
a  love  of  reading,  which  is  often  a  form  of  inveterate 
laziness,  is  a  sign  of  capacity,  and  that  an  aversion  to 
active  occupation  is  a  sure  indication  of  a  heavenly 
mind.  They  should  not  make  the  bright,  active,  eager, 
genial,  cheerful  spirits — which  have  the  elements  of 
success  in  all  departments  of  life — feel  that  it  would 
be  a  sort  of  profanity  for  them  to  think  of  the  minis¬ 
try,  and  encourage  the  dumpish  and  the  stolid  to  con¬ 
sider  that  they  are  possessed  of  those  solid  and  solemn 
qualities  which  constitute  a  call.  There  is  a  noble 
field  and  a  sure  success  in  our  day  and  in  our  church 
for  truly  pious  men  of  vigorous,  active  minds  and  ener¬ 
getic  characters ;  but  it  is  a  sad  time  for  perfunctory, 
solemn,  conceited  incompetents.  For  them  there  is 


position  without  honor,  struggle  without  success,  fail¬ 
ure  without  remedy,  and  bread  without  butter. 

II. 

It  follows  from  the  facts  already  mentioned  that  the 
ministry  of  our  day  to  he  successful,  should  be  well- 
grounded  and  thoroughly  trained  in  theological  and 
all  connected  learning.  Without  it,  whatever  may  be 
their  capacity,  they  cannot  properly  deal  with  the 
great  truths  of  revelation  which  come  to  us  in  the 
language  and  the  environments  of  the  distant  past. 
None  but  a  learned  ministry  can  successfully  meet  the 
cavils  and  confute  the  sophistries  to  which  Christians 
in  our  day  are  exposed  from  books  and  journals  and 
society.  Now  it  is  Colenso,  and  now  Renan,  and  now 
Bushnell ;  and  then  again  it  is  Positivism,  or  Transcen¬ 
dentalism,  or  Ritualism,  that  agitate  the  learned  world, 
and  are  filtered  through  journals  and  popular  literature 
into  Christian  homes.  Hence  intelligent  learning,  fa¬ 
miliarity  with  all  the  prevailing  forms  of  thinking  and 
reasoning,  is  needful  as  a  defence  of  truth.  And  it  is 
needful  no  less  for  its  right  presentation.  A  display  in 
the  pulpit  of  critical  and  exegetical  learning,  or  of 
systematic  or  historical  theology,  or  of  philosophical 
and  psychological  speculation,  is  indeed  in  wretched 
taste.  It  is  worse  than  this — it  is  the  substitution  of 
man’s  wisdom  for  that  testimony  of  God  which  it  is 
the  one  business  of  the  preacher  to  proclaim.  Even  if 
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the  absence  of  them  should  subject  us  to  the  charge  of 
an  “  imbecile  pulpit,”  it  were  better  to  bear  that  unjust 
imputation  than  to  be  justly  liable  to  the  opposite 
charge  of  an  ambitious,  rhetorical,  philosophical,  pe¬ 
dantic,  systematic-divinity  pulpit,  which  dispenses  no 
milk  for  babes  and  only  tough  meat  for  men.  “  I  have 
known,”  said  John  Newton,  “  some  ministers  feed  babes, 
not  with  milk,  but  with  meat, — bones  and  all.”  But 
though  this  learning  should  not  be  obtruded,  and  the 
pulpit  should  not  become  a  professor’s  chair,  nor  the 
rostrum  of  the  lecture-room  and  lyceum,  nor  the  plat¬ 
form  of  the  popular  assembly,  yet  there  should  be  in 
the  mind  of  the  preacher,  behind  all  his  teachings,  that 
knowledge  which  will  enable  him  to  know  as  well 
what  not  to  say,  as  what  to  say.  It  should  be  there  to 
preserve  him  from  doctrinal  and  exegetical  blunders, 
and  to  enable  him  to  preserve  the  proportion  of  faith. 
It  should  pervade  all  his  teachings,  and  be  seen  in  its 
results,  rather  than  in  its  processes.  The  Gospel  guest 
should  have  Gospel  food  spread  before  him,  cooked  and 
upon  the  table ;  and  not  be  introduced  to  it  as  it  is  yet 
crude  and  in  the  process  of  being  prepared.  He  should 
know  how  to  use  his  learning,  if  he  would  not  have  it 
become  the  most  elaborate  and  incurable  ignorance. 
And  here  let  it  be  remarked,  that  brilliant  and  learned 
men  make  as  great  a  mistake  as  if  they  were  dull  and 
ignorant,  if  they  suppose  that  they  should  always  be 
profound  or  brilliant,  and  that  commonplace  truths 
should  never  be  uttered,  and  that  all  their  discourse 
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should  consist  of  stars  so  thickly  clustered  that  no 
blue  sky  can  be  seen  between.  So  sings  Cowley : 

“  Jewels  at  nose  and  lips  but  ill  appear  ; 

Rather  than  all  things  wit,  let  none  appear  ; 

Several  lights  will  not  be  seen 
If  there  be  nothing  else  between. 

Men  doubt,  because  they  stand  so  thick, 

If  they  be  stars  that  in  the  sky 
Paint  the  galaxy.” 

Or  as  the  same  thought,  in  another  application  and 
through  another  figure,  has  been  expressed  by  Arch¬ 
bishop  Whately,  “  It  is  remarked  by  anatomists,  that 
nutritive  quality  is  not  the  only  requisite  of  food  ;  that 
a  certain  degree  of  distension  of  the  stomach  is  required 
to  enable  it  to  act  with  its  full  powers,  and  that  it  is 
for  that  reason  that  hay  and  straw  must  be  given  to 
horses  as  well  as  corn  to  supply  the  necessary  bulk. 
Something  analogous  to  this  takes  place  with  respect  to 
the  generality  of  minds.”  The  moral  of  this  wisdom  of 
the  poet  and  the  sage  is,  that  gifted  and  learned  men 
should  conscientiously  abstain  from  being  always  and 
uniformly  brilliant  and  profound,  and  that  when  they 
do  so  the  people  should  understand  that  it  is  from 
regard  to  their  highest  welfare ! 

But  the  theological  student  is  not  always  ready  to 
accept  this  representation  of  the  necessity  of  learning 
in  order  to  a  successful  ministry.  He  may  say,  “  I 
know  a  very  learned  man  who  is  decidedly  dull  and 
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not  at  all  successful.”  This  may  possibly  be  the  case ; 
or  possibly  the  student  may  not  know  as  yet  what 
genuine  dulness  is.  But,  if  it  be  true,  the  dulness  is 
not  due  to  the  learning.  Think  what  he  would  be 
without  it,  and  be  grateful  that  he  at  least  is  learned ! 
Or,  he  may  say,  “  I  know  men  who  are  not  learned 
who  occupy  the  first  rank  in  their  profession,  and  have 
been  eminently  successful.  Their  vigor  of  mind  and 
energy  and  tact  have  enabled  them  to  achieve  high 
success  with  only  a  small  modicum  of  learning.”  This 
may  be  true.  But  the  student  should  consider  several 
things  before  he  adopts  such  a  case  as  an  example. 
He  should  be  sure  that  he  possesses  the  same  mental 
vigor  and  energy  and  tact.  In  the  possession  of  active, 
eager,  but  yet  untried  power,  he  may  overestimate  his 
capacity.  Moreover,  high  talent  in  the  preparatory 
course  does  not  always  fulfil  its  promise  in  the  active 
ministry.  “  Measure  not  thyself,”  says  Sir  Thomas 
Brown,  “  by  thy  morning  shadow !”  He  should  also 
consider  that  the  success  which  he  admires  might  have 
been  much  greater  had  he,  who  has  achieved  so  much 
with  small  resources  of  learning,  possessed  more.  And 
if  he  still  doubts,  let  him  inquire  of  him  whose  success 
he  so  much  admires,  what  is  his  opinion  upon  the  sub¬ 
ject.  If  this  envied  man  opens  his  heart  to  him  he 
will  tell  him  of  embarrassments  and  mortifications  and 
failures  without  number ;  of  inability  to  reach  the 
sources  of  knowledge  and  to  make  thorough  investiga¬ 
tions  of  subjects  which  he  desires  to  know  and  teach ; 
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of  his  arrest  at  the  vestibule  of  truth  when  he  wishes 
to  press  to  its  adytum ;  of  a  painful  consciousness, 
most  distressing  to  an  ingenuous  mind,  of  seeming  to 
others  to  be,  or  to  claim  to  be,  more  than  he  either  is 
or  desires  to  be  regarded  ;  of  bitter  regrets  over  oppor¬ 
tunities  for  thorough  training  unimproved;  and  of  a 
perpetual  sorrowful  conviction  that  whatever  he  may 
have  been,  or  seemed  to  others,  he  is,  in  his  own  being 
and  by  his  own  standards,  a  wretched  failure.  Oh,  if 
from  any  class  of  men  more  than  another  there  comes 
an  exhortation  to  the  student  to  be  inexorably  diligent 
in  study,  which  should  be  suasive  and  potent,  it  is  that 
which  is  addressed  to  him  by  the  able,  vigorous  man, 
who  has  achieved  success  with  an  imperfect  culture. 
He,  better  than  any  other,  can  show  the  student  how 
impossible  it  is  to  enlarge  ’the  superstructure  while 
the  foundation  remains  slender  and  ill-cemented.  He, 
better  than  any  other,  can  demonstrate  the  difficulty 
of  strengthening  the  foundation  after  the  superstruc¬ 
ture  is  erected.  When  it  was  proposed  to  elevate  and 
extend  the  dome  of  the  capitol  at  Washington,  it  wTas 
found  necessary  to  strengthen  its  basis  by  an  outlay  of 
labor  and  of  capital  tenfold  greater  than  that  which 
would  have  been  required  if  it  had  been  originally 
constructed  to  bear  such  a  burden. 


IT 


III. 

But,  above  all  things — that  without  which  genius 
and  learning  will  be  of  small  avail — is  it  necessary  that 
the  minister  of  Christ,  who  would  be  successful  in  his 
true  work,  should  have  the  life  of  Christ  warm  and 
vigorous  in  his  soul.  Having  groaned  under  the  power 
of  sin  and  shuddered  at  its  condemnation ;  having  fled 
to  Christ  and  obtained  pardon  and  a  new  life  through 
faith  in  his  atoning  work ;  loving  the  Saviour  for  his 
great  gift,  with  a  love  which  lifts  him  out  of  self  and 
beyond  the  control  of  human  influences,  he  will  rejoice 
to  give  himself  to  free  and  energetic  work,  and  study 
for  his  cause.  Conscious  of  a  great  transformation  from 
mortal  to  immortal,  from  human  to  divine,  and  having 
it  as  the  innermost  conviction  of  his  soul  that  this  change 
transcends,  in  kind  and  in  degree,  all  mere  moral 
changes,  and  that  it  comes  alone  from  the  atoning  love 
of  Christ,  which  faith,  under  a  sense  of  dying  need,  ac¬ 
cepts,  he  is  lovingly  constrained  to  present  and  press 
this  blessed  Saviour  upon  the  acceptance  of  his  lost  fel¬ 
low-men.  Here  is  the  very  heart  of  the  secret  of  min¬ 
isterial  power.  It  is,  indeed,  the  truth  administered 
by  the  Spirit  which  is  the  great  agent  for  the  rescue 
and  the  sanctification  of  fallen  man ;  but  the  truth 
thus  administered  is  then  most  effective,  and  God  has 
ordained  that  it  should  be,  when  it  passes  through 
a  human  soul  and  comes  into  another  human  soul 

charged  with  its  sympathy  and  its  experience — its  fear 
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changed  into  love,  its  terror  into  joy,  its  pollution  into 
purity.  This  is  at  the  same  time  presentation  and 
proof.  It  is  “  the  demonstration  of  the  Spirit,  and  of 
power.”  It  was  so  with  Christ  himself.  In  him  was 
life;  and  his  life  'was  the  light  of  men.  His  life  was 
the  light  in  which  men  could  see  his  cross  and  discern 
its  meaning.  His  high,  transcending,  divine  life,  was 
as  the  antecedent  demonstration  of  the  truths  which 
he  should  proclaim.  As  Christ  was,  so  are  we  in  this 
world.  When  the  life  of  Christ  is  warm  and  strong 
within  our  hearts,  then  will  the  divine  truth  which 
passes  through  us  to  others  be  ministered  with  the 
most  convincing  and  constraining  power.  The  whole 
object  of  the  Gospel  is  that  men  should  he  pardoned 
and  sanctified ;  and  when  that  result  is  evidently,  lu¬ 
minously  apparent  in  him  who  preaches  and  teaches, 
there  will  be  a  readiness  to  accept  his  testimony  as  to 
how  it  was  obtained.  When  in  us  there  is  life — the 
full  pulsating,  quickening,  divine  life  of  Jesus — show¬ 
ing  itself  in  all  words  and  deeds,  and  in  a  whole  life  of 
fervent  consecration  to  the  Master — then  will  our  life 
he  the  light  of  men.  It  will  direct  them  to  the  saving- 
truth.  It  will  guide  them  to  the  cross.  And  so  true, 
and  so  momentous,  is  this  divinely  established  relation 
between  the  truth  and  life,  that  lie  who  has  much  of 
this  divine  life  in  him,  and  exhibits  all  its  fruits,  and 
yet  holds  to  some  serious  errors  of  doctrine  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  the  central  and  saving  truth,  will  make  mul¬ 
titudes  believe  that  all  the  doctrine  must  be  true  be- 
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cause  the  life  is  saintly;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  he 
who  shows  but  little  of  this  life  of  love,  and  yet  ex¬ 
hibits  the  Gospel  scheme  in  all  its  fulness,  will  fail  to 
commend  it  to  the  world,  because  its  real  divine  love¬ 
liness  will  not  appear  through  his  cold,  narrow,  opaque 
heart,  and  his  poor,  lukewarm  life. 

The  theological  student  is  placed  in  circumstances 
of  eminent  advantage  for  the  right  nurture  and  the 
vigorous  development  of  this  life  and  love  of  Jesus. 
His  soul  is  brought  in  constant  contact  with  the  saving 
and  sanctifying  truth.  He  is  to  bend  over  the  word  in 
intent  study,  and  to  pray  that  the  Holy  Ghost  may 
throw  light  upon  it,  and  purge  his  dim  eyes  that  he 
may  see  it.  He  is  to  associate  with  those  who  are 
engaged  in  the  same  great  work.  He  is  to  be  occu¬ 
pied,  in  a  measure,  in  practical  labor  in  the  church. 
He  is  to  be  kept  from  the  distracting  occupations  of 
life,  and  to  come  in  contact  with  the  world  only,  or 
chiefly,  in  those  relations  which  are  least  harmful  to 
his  spiritual  interests.  Here,  as  in  a  spiritual  gym¬ 
nasium,  is  that  vigorous  inner  life  to  be  nurtured  and 
developed,  which  will  be  exercised  hereafter  in  the 
church  and  in  the  world.  All  that  has  been  said  of 
the  necessity  of  attainment  in  learning  is  applicable, 
with  tenfold  force,  to  spiritual  attainments.  Earnestly, 
my  young  Christian  brothers,  would  we,  your  teacher, 
entreat  you  so  to  ply  every  agency  of  spiritual  im¬ 
provement  as  that  you  may  be  strong  in  the  Lord  and 
in  the  power  of  his  might.  Apply  to  your  own  soul 


the  truths  you  learn.  Make  all  doctrine  to  be  life. 
Turn  all  truth  into  prayer  and  praise.  Be  rigid  with 
yourself  in  the  formation  of  devotional  habits,  which 
shall  be  more  a  privilege  than  a  duty.  Hold  the 
truths  of  God  before  the  meditative,  prayerful  gaze  of 
the  soul,  until  they  go  into  it  and  become  blessed  in¬ 
tuitions  and  experiences.  We  warn  you  that  without 
this  warm  strong  life  of  your  Saviour  you  will  not  be 
able  to  begin  and  continue,  with  cheerful  and  earnest 
hearts,  the  great,  the  glorious,  and  yet  the  arduous 
work  of  a  successful  ministry  for  the  Master. 

If  the  perpetual  reward  of  Christ’s  presence  in  the 
heart  be  not  enjoyed,  there  are  no  other  rewards  in  the 
ministry  adequate  to  keep  alive  and  unflagging  to  the 
end  of  life,  zeal  and  energy  in  the  Master’s  cause. 
Without  it  even  affection  and  gratitude  weary  by 
what  they  demand,  more  than  they  gratify  by  what 
they  give ;  and  with  increasing  reputation  cares  and 
trials  are  multiplied,  while  compensations  are  dimin¬ 
ished. 


IV. 

There  is  another  condition  of  ministerial  success,  for 
which  the  life  of  the  student  furnishes  no  special 
preparation,  but  which  he  should  always  keep  in  view. 
The  minister  of  our  day  who  would  be  effective  and 
successful  must  be  a  man  of  pronounced,  decided, 
manly  character.  He  should  be  in  full-hearted  sym¬ 
pathy  with  his  people  in  all  their  relations.  There  is 
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a  priestly,  and  there  is  a  worldly  or  a  semi-Christian 
view  of  what  a  Christian  minister  should  be,  both  of 
which  I  think  are  false  and  of  pernicious  influence. 
The  minister  of  Christ  is  summoned  to  his  great  work 
by  the  Holy  Spirit.  The  office  which  he  holds  is  of 
divine  appointment.  It  is  altogether  peculiar  and 
alone  in  its  dignity,  its  duties,  its  functions,  and  its 
prerogatives  But  because  it  is  peculiar  in  its  dignities 
and  duties,  it  has  been  felt  that  its  religious  character 
should  be  peculiar ;  that  it  should  be  different  in  kind 
from  that  of  the  laity.  Hence  there  has  grown  up  a 
feeling  that  there  are  two  kinds  of  Christians, — priest- 
Christians,  and  lay-Christians.  One  would  suppose 
from  the  way  in  which  this  difference  is  often  dwelt 
upon,  that  there  were  some  such  promise  as  this  con¬ 
nected  with  ordination:  “I  will  take  the  lag-heart 
out  of  their  flesh,  and  I  will  give  them  a  priest-heart .” 
But  I  take  it  that  the  divine  life,  the  life  of  Christ  in 
the  heart,  is  the  same  in  priest  and  layman.  But  this 
theory  makes  that  of  the  former  to  be  higher  and 
peculiar.  Because  it  is  made  the  instrument  of  con¬ 
veying  special  blessings  to  the  hearts  of  God’s  people, 
it  has  been  felt  that  itself  retains,  in  its  subjective  life, 
a  peculiar  sort  of  sanctity.  It  is  one  which  is  supposed 
to  be  essentially  holier  than  that  of  the  laity,  because 
their  souls,  it  is  thought,  must  be  necessarily  contami¬ 
nated  with  worldly  interests  and  businesses  and  rela¬ 
tions.  It  is  a  remnant  of  that  pernicious  Manichean 
heresy7  which  in  one  form  or  another  has  pestered  the 
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church  of  every  age.  It  casts  the  stigma  of  necessary 
pollution  upon  all  the  ordinary  avocations  of  life, 
which  is  inevitably  incurred  and  can  never  be  re¬ 
moved,  but  may  be  measurably  mitigated  in  its  pun¬ 
ishment,  if  not  in  its  guiltiness,  by  priestly  interven¬ 
tion.  Now  so  far  as  this  system  prevails,  it  prevents 
the  full  and  felt  sympathy  of  priest  and  people.  It 
produces  in  the  former  a  character  in  which  effeminacy 
and  arrogance  are  singularly  combined.  The  priestly 
spirit  may  enable  one  to  exert  a  tremendous  power 
over  the  souls  of  men  ;  but  it  is  not  true  Gospel  power. 
Let  him  who  prepares  for  this  great  work  magnify  his 
office ;  let  him  “  remember  into  how  great  a  dignity 
and  how  weighty  an  office  and  charge”  he  is  to  be 
called ;  but  let  him  remember  also  that  as  the  power 
of  his  blessed  incarnate  Master  over  his  own  soul  con¬ 
sisted  in  his  full  brotherly  sympathy  “  in  all  points,” 
so  will  his  ministry  be  truly  effective  only  in  propor¬ 
tion  as  he  too  is  in  full-hearted  sympathy  with  those 
to  whom  he  ministers. 

And  the  popular,  worldly,  or  semi-Christian  concep¬ 
tion  of  what  a  minister  should  be,  coalesces  often  with 
the  priestly  view.  It  is  that  a  minister  should  be  an 
uncommonly  good  man;  or  rather  that  all  the  uncom¬ 
mon  goodness  should  remain  in  him,  and  all  the  man 
be  taken  out.  He  should  be  a  dear  good  man,  but  con¬ 
siderably  meeker  than  Moses.  Other  good  Christians 
may  express  emphatic  indignation  against  wrongdoing 
in  the  world ;  but  he  never,  because  it  is  unbecoming 


his  ministerial  character.  Other  good  Christians  may 
call  a  man  who  injures  him  to  account,  not  in  a  spirit 
of  revenge  and  -  hatred,  but  in  that  righteous  spirit 
which  can  love  while  it  reproves ;  but  the  good 
minister  when  he  is  smitten  must  say — “  Thank  you, 
sir !  do  it  again,  and  I  will  love  you  all  the  more  :  I  am 
very  meek.”  And  moreover  he  should  always  give 
way,  in  the  conduct  of  his  parish,  to  all  the  views  of 
all  his  people. 

Now  there  is  no  doubt  that  this  stupid,  unchristian 
travestie  of  what  a  true  Christian  and  right  ministerial 
spirit  is,  which  would  convert  him  into  a  sanctimonious 
poltroon,  very  considerably  prevails  in  the  world  ;  and 
something  like  it  also  obtains  in  the  churches.  It  is 
not  found  among  the  best  and  most  enlightened  Chris¬ 
tians,  of  course,  but  it  is  often  found  among  those  who 
assume  to  guide  the  ministry  in  the  discharge  of  their 
duty.  And  gentle,  timid,  amiable  men  often  yield  to 
its  demands,  because  they  dread  to  seem  unchristian. 
But  it  may  be  safely  said  that  there  is  no  ministerial 
life  so  uncomfortable,  inefficient,  unsuccessful,  undigni¬ 
fied  and  unhonored,  as  that  of  him  who  gives  in  to  this 
spirit.  He  will  utterly  fail  to  secure  either  external 
quiet  or  self-respect.  There  is  no  one  quality  in  our 
day  more  essential  to  ministerial  success,  than  that  of 
Christian  manliness.  Every  one  who  prepares  for  the 
ministry  should  understand  that,  together  with  humility, 
and  gentleness,  and  forbearance,  and  forgiveness,  there 
should  be  also  manliness,  decision,  and  independence 
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of  character.  There  have  been  times  in  which  there 
has  been  danger,  and  there  are  quarters  in  which  there 
still  may  be,  that  the  people  may  be  priest-ridden ;  but 
there  is  scarcely  a  parish  in  the  land,  or  any  position 
of  responsibility,  in  which,  if  a  minister  has  not  force 
and  independence  of  character,  he  will  be  lay-ridden. 
When  a  minister  enters  upon  any  sphere  of  duty,  it 
generally  happens  soon  that  some  one  or  more  of  his 
officious  or  official  parishioners  who  take  this  mean 
view  of  ministerial  godliness,  bring  him  to  a  practical 
test ;  and  then  it  will  be  decided  whether  or  no  he  is  a 
true  Christian  man.  If  he  prove  such,  his  path  will 
be  clear  ;  reverence  and  honor  will  gather  around  him; 
it  will  be  seen  that  “  Christian  is  the  highest  style  of 
man,”  and  he  will  enter  upon  a  career  of  eminent  use¬ 
fulness  and  success.  Look  around  the  church,  and 
you  will  see  that  it  is  men  of  independent  and  manly 
minds  that  are  most  honored  and  beloved.  Not  to 
mention  the  living,  my  mind  reverts  to  the  cases  in 
which  there  was  the  most  beautiful  exemplification  of 
combined  Christian  meekness  and  manliness  which  I 
have  ever  known ;  and  they  are  those  whose  example 
and  life  are  the  special  legacy  of  this  Institution, — 
the  dear,  honored,  venerated  names  of  Bishop  Potter, 
and  Doctors  May  and  V aughan.  Men  admire  and 
respect  beyond  measure  that  rightly-constituted  Chris¬ 
tian  character,  in  which  gentleness  consorts  with 
strength,  humility  with  elevation,  and  prudence  with 
ingenuousness  and  dignity.  They  welcome  such  a 
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man  as  a  worthy  leader,  because  they  know  that  he 
can  guide  them  without  arrogance,  and  yield  to  them 
upon  occasion  without  abasement. 

V. 

Habits  of  order,  of  intense  thought,  of  systematic 
study,  and  of  energetic  activity,  are  essential  to  minis¬ 
terial  success.  The  work  of  the  ministry,  in  our  day, 
is  one  which  calls  for  intense  mental  activity,  a  large 
range  of  reading,  and  the  most  miscellaneous,  diver¬ 
sified,  distracting  occupations.  Nothing  but  habits  of 
order,  sternly  adhered  to  amidst  all  temptations  to 
break  them,  will  suffice  to  meet  all  these  requirements. 
Unless  such  habits  are  formed,  ministerial  life  becomes 
a  disheartening  scramble,  in  which  there  is  a  constant 
remorseful  consciousness  of  a  multitude  of  duties  un¬ 
discharged,  and  of  other  duties  most  imperfectly  per¬ 
formed.  It  is  next  to  impossible  to  form  such  habits 
for  the  first  time,  when  one  enters  upon  active  minis¬ 
terial  life.  Even  if  they  be  formed  during  the  period 
of  preparation,  nothing  but  the  utmost  determination 
and  energy  will  suffice  for  their  continuance.  But 
without  such  habits  there  will  be  no  progress  in  knowl¬ 
edge,  and  in  the  capacity  rightly  to  feed  and  lead  the 
people ;  there  will  be  discouragement,  inefficiency, 
spasmodic  activity  followed  by  collapse,  broken  health, 
and  ruined  prospects.  We  hear  much  of  ministers 
broken  down  by  overwork ,  but  more  frequently  it  is 


in  trutli  by  over-icon-//.  And  the  worry  is  often  clue 
chiefly  to  themselves, — to  a  want  of  systematized  labor, 
of  fixed  times  for  various  duties,  and  of  a  diligent  use 
of  spare  hours  and  moments.  Hence  it  is  of  the  utmost 
importance  to  the  theological  student,  first  for  his  suc¬ 
cess  in  preparatory  studies,  and  second  for  comfort  and 
success  in  Ids  ministry,  that  he  should  form  and  adhere 
rigidly  and  conscientiously  to  a  system,  in  which  study 
and  labor  and  exercise  and  recreation,  shall  all  have 
their  appropriate  time  and  place.  It  is  astonishing 
how  much  men  of  feeble  constitutions  can  thus  accom¬ 
plish,  and  it  is  equally  astonishing  to  see  how  little  the 
helter-skelter  student,  though  at  times  very  diligent, 
really  acquires.  Everything  favors  the  formation  of 
such  habits  in  a  Divinity  School.  I  dare  hardly  trust 
myself  to  speak  my  mind  of  those  who,  having  come 
to  the  Divinity  School  with  a  professed  solemn  conse¬ 
cration  to  the  work  of  preparation  for  the  ministry, 
fail  to  form  such  habits,  and  lead  unstudious,  miscella¬ 
neous,  scattered,  wasted  lives.  1  know  that  exercise 
and  recreation  should  alternate  with  study  in  a  min¬ 
ister’s  and  in  a  student’s  life  ;  but  it  should  be  such  as 
will  invigorate,  and  not  enfeeble  the  powers.  It  should 
be  rest  with  a  view  to  labor.  It  should  be  a  pause  in 
order  to  make  more  speed.  It  should  be  a  baiting 
upon  the  road  in  order  to  resume  the  journey.  My 
young  friends,  the  three  years  which  you  spend  here, 
most  diligently  employed,  scarcely  suffice  to  enable  you 
properly  to  enter  upon  the  great  work  of  the  ministry 


of  reconciliation.  May  you  so  feel  its  greatness,  its 
blessedness,  and  its  privilege,  as  to  be  able  to  say — in 
the  words  of  Nehemiah  to  those  who  would  have  al¬ 
lured  him  from  the  task  of  rebuilding  his  beloved,  di¬ 
lapidated  Jerusalem — to  all  the  enticements,  however 
innocent  in  themselves,  which  would  draw  you  from 
your  studies,  or  unfit  you  for  their  prosecution:  “I  am 
doing  a  great  work  and  cannot  come  down  to  you. 
Why  should  the  work  cease  while  I  leave  it  to  come 
down  to  you  ?” 

VI. 

Sobriety  of  mind  and  character ,  I  mention,  in  the 
last  place,  as  essential  to  ministerial  success.  Chris¬ 
tians  love  a  cheerful,  genial  minister;  but  they  abomi¬ 
nate,  and  justly,  one  who  is  frivolous.  Nor  are  they 
often  deceived  as  to  the  essential  difference  between 
these  two  characteristics.  They  know  that  the  one  is 
perfectly  consistent  with  earnestness  of  character,  and 
that  the  other  is  its  exact  negation.  The  one  is  mere 
worthless  scum  upon  the  surface  of  a  draught,  which 
is  itself  insipid  and  pernicious ;  and  the  other  is  the 
living  and  sparkling  foam,  which  bubbles  upon  the 
surface  of  a  wholesome  and  exhilarating  beverage. 
However  splendid  the  talents,  and  faithful  the  preach¬ 
ing,  and  diligent  the  pastoral  work  of  a  minister,  he 
cannot  secure  and  retain  influence,  if  he  is  seen,  or 
even  seems ,  to  be  frivolous  in  taste  and  temper,  in  talk 
and  in  conduct.  I  know  that  Christians  have  a  su- 


preme  right  to  be  cheerful.  I  know  that  young  men 
are  by  nature  vivacious  and  playful.  I  admit  that  it 
is  not  the  work  of  grace  to  strike  out  of  being  any  of 
the  universal  constituent  elements  of  our  nature.  But 
I  know  that  St,  Paul  directs  that  young  men  should  be 
exhorted  to  be  soberminded.  Anything  on  the  part 
of  students  which  calls  itself  cheerfulness  or  playful¬ 
ness,  which  is  not  consistent  with  sobermindedness  as 
the  habitual  attitude  of  the  soul — the  sobermindedness 
which  comes  from  living  ever  in  the  midst  of  the  solemn 
realities  of  sin  and  death,  and  the  sublime  experiences 
of  redeeming  love,  and  in  constant  view  of  the  sacred 
office  which  they  are  preparing  to  assume — cannot 
be  according  to  godliness.  Now  it  would  seem  that 
the  studies,  and  the  surrounding  influences,  and  the  ap¬ 
proaching  momentous  responsibilities  of  the  theological 
student,  would  naturally  educate  him  in  this  temper 
of  sobermindedness,  and  tone  down  to  seriousness  the 
most  volatile  and  vivacious  temperament.  I  beg  you, 
for  your  own  sake,  and  for  that  of  the  Institution,  to 
enter  upon  your  duties  with  a  solemn  determination 
to  walk  circumspectly,  and  to  avoid  the  appearance 
of  evil. 

And  now  in  conclusion,  I  am  happy  to  be  able  to 
congratulate  the  students  and  my  fellow-professors 
and  the  official  guardians  and  the  friends  of  the  In¬ 
stitution,  upon  the  auspicious  circumstances  under 
which  the  exercises  of  the  school  are  to  be  renewed. 
We  have  a  gratifying  accession  to  the  number  of 
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students.  We  are  permitted  to  welcome  into  the 
corps  of  instructors,  for  the  supply  of  a  long-felt  de¬ 
ficiency,  and  for  giving  completeness  to  the  course  of 
theological  instruction,  a  beloved  brother,  honored  in 
the  ministry,  and  eminent  as  a  theological  professor 
in  another  institution.*  The  arrangement  of  the 
roster  for  the  coming  year,  which  reduces  the  daily 
recitations  from  three  to  two,  while  it  will  make  it  the 
more  necessary,  at  the  same  time  will  make  it  more 
practicable  for  the  student  to  be  always  present,  and 
will  also  enable  him  to  be  more  thorough  in  his  prep¬ 
arations.  The  rearrangement  also  of  the  course  of 
study,  by  which  more  continuity  is  secured,  and  by 
which  the  stress  of  efforts  is  to  be  given  to  certain 
departments  of  learning  in  the  earlier,  and  to  others 
in  the  later  period  of  the  three  years’  course,  it  is 
hoped  and  believed  will  enable  the  student  to  prose¬ 
cute  his  studies  with  more  thoroughness  and  satis¬ 
faction. 

And  may  the  great  Head  of  the  Church,  without 
whom  nothing  is  strong,  nothing  is  holy,  so  fill  us  all, 
professors  and  students  and  overseers  and  trustees, 
with  his  manifold  gifts  of  grace,  the  spirit  of  wisdom 
and  understanding,  the  spirit  of  counsel  and  of  Ghostly 
strength,  the  spirit  of  knowledge  and  true  goodliness 
and  holy  fear,  that  this  school  may  be  a  praise  and  joy 


*  The  Kev.  Professor  Bancroft. 
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in  the  church  and  in  the  world,  and  send  forth  able 
ministers  of  the  New  Testament,  whose  life  shall  be  a 
living  consecration,  and  whose  testimony  the  pure, 
and  simple,  and  saving  truth  as  it  is  in  Jesus! 
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